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Sketch of the Character of the late Mrs. Roberts. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
Sir, 


I Am led to undertake the difficult though soothing task of 
endeavouring to delineate the character of the lamented 
and admirable woman, whose manuscript work (Duty, a novel, 
interspersed with poetry,) lam about to give to the world; 
for, if the person of an author be interesting to the reader, the 
character and the conduct must be infinitely more so; and if 
we gaze ou the portrait prefixed to a work, it is chiefly, per- 
haps, with a desire of tracing it in some clue to the mind and 
disposition of the being whow it represents. 

Margaret Roberts was the youngest daughter of a respect- 
able clergyman of the name of Wade, who resided at Boxford, 
in Suffolk ; aud in the year 1792, she became, after a long and 
mutual attachment, the wife of the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
third son of Dr. Roberts, late provost of Eion, author of 
Judah Restored, and other poetical pieces. Immediately after 
their union she went to reside with her husband at the village 
of Mitcham, in Surrey. I bave passed over the period of my 
lost friend’s residence under the roof of her father; because, 
though well aware that she must have been all a daughter 
ought to be, as virtue is commonly consistent with itself, and 
the duties are usually inseparable companions, I am most anxi- 
ous toexhibit ler as a wite—-that character which is best cal- 
culated to call forth the virtues of a woman, and ia which the 
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heart and the temper are most tried and most displayed tj 
view. : ' er ies _ : 

Mrs. Roberts had not the happiness of being herself a pa 
rent ; but the sitaation it washer Jot to fill was such as to awake, 
in her affectionate nature much of the tender anxiety of th 
inaternal character, as Mr. Roberts had under his tuition 





venteen or eighteen boys (chiefly-sons of the nobility) fron 
the age of seven to’ fourteen, over whose health dnd comfoy 
she watched with tenderness the most endearing. This tep 
derness was repaid by them by feelings of affectionate graii, 
tude, which survived the presence of the object that calle 
them forth ; since many a youth and many a man _ has conti 
nued eager to. own, and anxious to, yeturn, his obligations i 
that care which constituted so great a part of the comforts 
his childhood. On this scrupulous attention to the welfare d 
the children committed to the care of her husband, I mig 
rest Mrs. Roberts’s pretensions to tbe character of an excelle 
wife; but herclaims to that title did not end there. ‘The may 
ner in which she fulfilled ber arduous duties as mistress of j 
family was equally worthy of imitativo. Like one of the be 
roines of her own novel, she was never idle, never for a mo 
ment unemployed ; and to the conscientious employment ¢ 
her time is to be attributed her power of doing more in a da 





with less apparent effort, than any one who had witnessed 
can be easily led to believe, Though she had to conducté 
very large and troublesome establisiiment; though, during t 

occasional short absences of Mr. Roberts, she had to presid 
in the school, no one heard*her complain of want of time f 
any useful or pleasant oceupation, No one staying at 

house ever missed her at the hour of projected amusemen 
and, though évery domestic duty -was.regularly fulfilled, s 
seemed, when in the company of her guests, to have nothial 
to do but to amuse herself andthem. Never were her necessaj 
avocations an excuse for any neglect of her person or bi 
dress. She was neat, even to Quaker neatness, in appearand 
and ‘in her apparel; and the same presiding spirit of ni 
was visible in her house andin her grounds. It was remari 
able also, that, though she had so many serious claims on 
time, she had more correspondents, and wrote more @ 
Jonger letter’, than almost any other person in a private sit 
tion. Such is the-practical usefulness resulting from a resol 
tion to allot to every passing moment some: rational employ 
ment or some salutary recreation. It was this resolutid 
which enabled Mrs. Roberts to be, in the space of one lit 
day, the superintendant of a large tumily, the delight of ac 
cle of friends, the punctual correspondent, the elegant worl 
woman, the instructive writer, aud the admirable reader 4 
poetry or prose, 
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Though constant occupation was the great secret by which 
she effected so mach, method and order were two of her prin- 
cipal agents; and, like the magic wand whose touch made 
the laboars of Psyche easy in a moment, method and order 
operated on every busy department in her household, anc 
every thing was ready at the hour appointed, as if guided. hy 
some certain though invisible agency. Lt must be supposed, 
that superintending a family, consisting of so many children 
of various dispositions and habits, must have been very trying 
to the temper as well as to the feelings. But the temper of 
Mrs. Roberts was equal to any trial, and, unimpaired or rather 
perfected by trials, it shone in the benign expression of het 
dark and animated eye, it dimpled her cheek with a sinile the 
most endearing and. benevolent, and spoke in the mild and 
turieful accents of a voice which no one, ever heard without 
feeling disposed to love the being who passessed it, Nor was 
the benevolence which irradiated her countenance,—which gave 
grace to her wanner and sweetness to her voice,—displayed ina 
less positive degree in her sentiments and her actions: with 
her, kinduess was not a labit of manner, bot a habit of miad 
—she spoke affectionately, because she felt benevolently. 

Iscarcely know any one so averse as she uniformly was to 
believe a tale to the disadvantage of another; and when 
forced to give credit to'such tales, by ‘incontrovertible ‘evi- 
dence, it is certain that she never took pleasure in repexting 
them. When communications were of doubtful authority, 
she never fell into that common fault of saying to her con- 
science, “ [ am sure | do not believe it—it cannot possibly 
be true—but [ have heard so and so:” weakly imagining, as 
persons in general do, that the affected candour of disbelieving 
the tale takes away the guilt of relating it. And when indts- 
putable evidence authorisd her to relate what she had heard, 
she was never eager to spread the information; for her ‘good 
taste, as well as her good feelings, made her dislike to dwell on 
the crimes or foibles even of those of whom she had no know- 
ledge ; and, as she was certainly not less generous to her ac- 
quaintances and friends, she inspired confidence as well as af- 
fection in all who approached her. The most suspicious, the 
most apprehensive, left her presence devoid of fear, lest their 
departure should be the signal of an attack on their manner, 
their person, their dress, or their character: they knew that, it 
she spoke of them at all, it would be to praise them, and to 
call into notice some good or some attractive quality. Yet her 
kinduess to the absent was not the result of want of power to 
amuse the oo by exhibiting the foibles or peculiarities of 
the departed guests in a ludicrous or powerful manner; for, if 
ever justice warranted her to be severe on the vices or follies of 
others, no one could hold them up to ridicule with more wit or 
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greater success. Indeéd, it is ¢omftonly those who are mos 
able to be severe with effect, whose benevolence and whose 
principles forbid them the frequent ‘and indiscriminate use of 
their power. 

If it was thas safe and pledsant to be the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Roberts, how hitich more deligtitfal was it to be her friend 
and her companion! 

She‘always seeinéd to prosper herself in the prosperity of 
her friends: she identified thetself so intitnately with them, 
that thieir'jdy Was her joy, theirSérrow her sorrow, their fame 
her fawie. Never did she ‘abuse the fainiliarity of friendship % 
far as to wound the self-love of those whom she professed to 
regard, by needlessly uttering to thém mortifying truths; ne 
ver did she make herself the vehicle of others’ malice, by re- 
peating to them a ¢rtiel or severe remark which she had beard 
concerning them. Her lips, her eyes were guiltless of 


“« The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, the implied dislike, 
The taunting word whose meaning kills.” 


it was the constant wish of ber benevolent nature to be the 
means of as much innocent enjoyment as she could to all 
with whom she associated ; and one felt so certain that her 


kindness was ever on the alert to veil one’s foibles, and show! 


one’s good qualities to the best advantage, as moonlight casts a 
favourable shade over mean objects, and adds new beauty and 
new grandeur to objects of importance, that to be with her was 
a galastime to one’s self-love ; and perhaps some of the charm 
which her society possessed was owing to her wish and her 
ability, not only toappreciate her associates according to the 
exorbitant demands of self-approbation, but also to her power 
of making them feel that she did so. Yet still she was no 
flatterer. Where she bestowed praise, or felt affection, she 
had first reasoned or deceived her understanding into a belief 
that praise and affection were most righteously deserved. She 
seemed indeed to live, more than any one I ever saw, in a little 
world of her own creation, whose inhabitants were clothed, 
by her beneficent fancy, in virtues, talents, and graces, such as 
real life scarcely ever displays; and, losing her natural acute- 
ness of discriminatiou in her wish to believe lier dreams rea 
lities, she persisted often to reject the evidence of her expe- 
rience, 


* And thought the world without like th at within.” 


The other line of this couplet applies to her with equal jus 
tice; for her mind was 


So pure, s0'good, she scarce could guess at sin.” 


Nor 
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Nor was it likely to run any risk of contamination, since she 
possessed that quiet mild dignity of carriage and expression 
which ‘had power, without offending, to awe the boldest into 
propriety, and to give the tone insensibly to the conversation 
éven of the-volatile and the daring. 

To have known a woman'so amiable and so admirable will 
always be amongst the most pleasing recollections of my life; 
and to have lost her so soon, one of my most lasting regrets. 
Similiarity of pursuits endeared us to each other, and did for 
our intimacy what is usually effected only by the slow hand of 
time, When we first met, we soon forgot tha: we had not met 
before, and a few years gave to our friendship a solidity and a 
truth commonly the result of long acquaintance alone. 

After an illness of only three weeks’ duration, and one to.all 
appearance not attended with danger, she sunk unconsciously 
into the grave, lamented not only ‘by the husband and the 
friend who fondly watched beside her bed of death, but by a 
far, far-spreading citcle of friends and acquaintances, over 
whose prospects ‘the unexpected loss of such a joy-diffusing 
being cast a thick and sudden darkness, and which must have 
been felt in order to be conceived. 

She was buried inthe family-vault at Boxford, by the side of 
her parents and of her sister—the sister of her virtues and her 
taleuts, Louisa Carter, who departed this life on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1810, whom she survived only two years and ten 
months. The memorandum which she left bebind her, rela- 
tive to the disposal of some of her effects after her death, be- 
gan with the following words, which she designed should be 
her epitaph—“ | look for thé resurrection -of the dead, and 
the life of the world to: come :” testifying thereby ber belief 
in that gospel according to whose precepts she regulated her 
life, and whose hopes, had consciousness been permitted to her, 
could not have failed to irradiate the closing scene of her exe 


istence. 
AMELIA OPIE. 








Anecdotes of Charles Edward, the Pretender, and Louisa, 
Countess d Albany, his Wife. 


[From Sir N. Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs, ] 


A T Rome, in 1779, Charles Edward exhibited to the world 
a very humiliating spectacle. At the theatre, where he 
appeared almost every evening, he was led in by his domestiés, 
who laid him down on a species of sofa, in the back part of his 
box; while the Countess d’Albany, his consort, occupied the 
front 
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front seat during the whole performance. As, for obvious rea 
sons, no English subject could be presented to a man who still 
Jaid claim to the British crown, there was not any opporanity 
of seeing the chevalier de St. George which offered itself, ex. 
cept across the theatre: and even there he lay concealed, as [ 
have already ‘observed, on account of his infirmities, rarely 
coming forward to view. Being desirous, nevertheless, to ob. 
tain a more accurate idea of his face and person, than could 
be acquired at such a distance, 1 took my station, one evening, 
at the head of a private staircase, near the door by which, 
when the performance closed, he quitted the play-house. Ay 
soon as the chevalier approached near enough to distinguish 
the English regimental, he instantly stopped, gently shook of 
the two servants who supported bim, one on each side, and 
taking of his hat, politely saluted us. He then passed on to 
his carriage, sustained by the two attendants, ag he descended 
the staircase. 

[ could not help, as I looked at him, recollecting the series 





of dangers and escapes which he underwent or effected, for 
sticcessive months, ainong the Hebrides, after his defeat a 
Culloden. 

Charles Edward's complection was dark, and he manifest 
bore the same family resemblance to his grand-father Jama 
the Second, that his Britannic majesty’s countenance present 
to George the First, or to the late king. .On the occasion jus 
related, he wore, besides the decorations of the order of ti 
garter, a velvet great coat, which his infirm health render 
necessary even in sommer, on coming out of the theatre ; ani 
a cocked hat, the sides of which ‘were half drawn up with gol 
twist. His whole figure, paralytic and debilitated, present 
the appearance of great bodily decay. 

Charles Edward, driven by the mortifications which he e 

rienced at Rome, to.abandon that city, sought refuge 
om where he finished in January, 1784, his inglori 
career, as James the Second had done at the palace of § 
Germain, in 1701. 

Louisa, countess d’Albany, his consort, merited a mo 
agreeable pariner, and might have graced a throne. Her pe 
son was formed on a smail scale, with a fair complection, deh 
cate features, and lively, as well as attractive manners. Bor 
princess of Stolberg, she excited great admiration on her 
arrival from Germany: but in 1779, no hope of issue by ¢! 
chevalicr couid be any longer entertained. After his deceast 
she quitted Italy, and finally established herself at Paris. | 
the year 1787, I have passed the evening at her residence, | 
hotel de Bourgogne, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where st 
supported an elegant establishment. Her person then still @ 
tained many pretensions to beauty ; and her deportment, uni 
suining, 
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suming, but dignified, set off her attractions. In one of the 
apartments stood a canopy, with a chair of state, on which 
were displayed. the royal arms of Great Britain; and every 
piece of plate, down to the tea-spoons, were ornamented: ina 
similar manner. Some of the more massy pieces, which were 
said to have belonged to Mary. of Modena, James the Second’s 
queen, seemed to revive the extinct recollections of the revo- 
lation of 1688. A -numerovs company, both English and 
French, male and female, was assembled under her roof, by ail 
of whom she was addressed only as countess d’Albany; but 
her own domestics, when serving ber, invariably gave her the 
title of majesty. The-honours of a queen were in like manner 
paid her by the nuns of all those convents in Paris, which she 
was-accustomed to visit on certain holydays or festivals. She 
continued to reside in the capital of France, ’till the calami- 
tous progress of the French revolution compelling her to aban- 
don that country, she repaired to London, where she found not 
only personal protection, but new resources in the liberality and 
bounty of George the Third. 
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THE WINTER'S WALK. 


* Stern winter’s icy breath, intensely keen, 
Now chills the blood, and withers ev'ry green. 
Bright shines the azure sky serenely fair, 

Or driving snows obscure the turbid air.” 


| Was tempted by the healthful breezes of a fine frosty morn- 
ing in the present month to quit the downy couch of rest a lit- 
tle earlier than usual, and to endeavour to profit by the contem- 
plation of such scenes and objects as might offer themselves 
to my observation—for even at the period when “ the rubning 
stream is arrested in its course, and the lake that was curled by 
every breeze, converted into a firm plain,”. there are beauties 
scattered over the face of nature which cannot fail to excite the 
admiration, and rouse the energies of a mind thirsting for the 
instruction they are calculated to afford. 

What cen be more wonderful than the effects of frost? The 
pliant reed that was only yesterday waving in ihe breeze, is now 
fetiered to a bed of ice! and the sportive fish that could so 
lately have curled the lucent surface of its element finds itself 
enclosed with an impenetrable barrier ’till the warmer winds 
shall dissolve iit Upon this aqueous carpet we ean venture 
our bodies, and partake of its peculiar amusements, receiving 
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by the aecompanying action, a salutary animation which sitting 
by the fire side could not impart. Let us minutely survey the 
figures of incomparable beauty and elegance produced by the 
action of the frost upon the falling dews! Into what an infin- 
tude of shapes is it not congealed! Aid your observations. by 
the powers of the microscope, and you will find the forms this 
phenomenon exhibits wonderful beyond what art can produce— 
and yet in the space of afew hours every external object is co- 
vered with it!. Should the beautiful flakes of snow have 
clothed the ground with a mantle of the purest white, you can 
enjoy a scene not to be equalled in nature. Nor is its beaut 
the only attribute—to its transient visit we are indebted for the 
protection it affords the winter plants by shielding them from 
the severity of the frost. The labours of the husbandman are 
also sensibly lessened by its operations, for “ the hard clods of 
the ploughed field are loosened and broken to pieces by the 
swelling of the water within them, and the earth is prepared 
for the reception of the seeds in spring.” Thus we may trace 
the hand of infinite wisdom pervading the whole of the works 
of nature, and working, though insensibly, for the general 
good of the creatures sent to inhabit this terrestrial system. 

But it is those who are blessed with independence, and the 
enjoyment of every domestic comfort, that experience the par- 
ticular pleasures of this season, That portion of our fellow. 
creatures who are destined to struggle with the hardships of 
the present times—strangers to even the conveniences of life— 
will hail the period that brings, as au elegant author * expresses 
it, “ lengthening days, aud brighter skies, inspiring fresh 
hopes and expectations,” 

J.C, 
Yeovil, January 8, 1816. 


* Aikin.—I am also indebted to the same writer for seyeral of the 
sentiments contained in the above, all which, however, are distiu- 
guished, 





Sketch of the Speech of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 
M. P. President of the Bath Agricultural Society, at 
their Annéversary, on December 18, 1815, after Din- 
ner, upon the Proposal of the Duke of Somerset to 
drink his Health, with three Times three Cheers, being 
received by the Company with loud and repeated Shouts 
of Approbation. 

HE honourable baronet began by observing, that although 


he had been so often placed in circumstances to thank 
0. them 
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them for their flattering notice of him, yet he found it impossi- 
ble to remain altogether silent. He must obey the impulse of 
his feelings, and reassure them, that every sentiment of his 
heart concurred to makethis testimony of their approbation 
highly gratifying to him. 

The complection of the times was, he observed, still more 
unfavourable to the caase of agriculture, than when they as- 
sembled Jast vear. He was not surprised that the extreme dis- 
tress of the laned interest fad bYought together so numerous 
and so distinguished a body of gentlemen, and had produced 
sv long and so animated a discussion. He bad paid the closest 
attention to all the arguments which had been offered during 
the debate, (in the morning,) and had no hesitation in decla- 
ring, that, in his judgment, the contending opinions had been 
most ably sapportcd. 

There was one point, the honourable baronet said, in which 
all the various speakers had concurred, namely, the extreme 
distress of those engaged or concerned in agriculture. The 
fact was indispatable, and exhibited itself ander multifarious 
forms. Wiither, alas! he éxclaimed, would this sad state of 
things lead, if no timely change of circumstances could be 
effected? In some instances the cheapest, which was often the 
most inefficient and worst species of husbandry, must be par- 
sued ; the inevitable consequence of which was a considerable 
dimination of produce. In other imstances, where returns 
would not pay the expenceés of cultivation, the land would be 
suffered to hie waste. This must continue to happen, for it 
had already happeted to many tracts of vast extent, and par- 
ticularly to the poorer tracts of land. Nothing conld le more 
paintal to him than to dwell upon this theme. Who could 
contemplate, without the deepest sentiments of melancholy, 
without the greatest horror, landlords almost without income, 
and absolutely standing in need of rehef from the property 
tax; tenaats redaced to the extreme of pov. rty; labourers 
without employ, and without bread; the number of paupers 
increased, and the means of supporting them diminished; and 
the country, this great and powertul country, after having dic- 
tated peace to the world, in actual and imminent hazard of 
being obliged to seek an uncertain subsistence from foreign 
natiods, when it might be bad in abundance from its own frun- 
ful soil, wichout risque or chance of intertuption? the present 
and the future were alike objects of gloomy consideration. 

That the immediate cause of this great suffering of the 
landed interest was the low price of grain, and other agricul- 
tural produce, could not, he said, be doubted ; for when the 
prices were bigher, the farmer could pay his rent, taxes, and 
assessments. Dut what was the cause of this strange and ex- 
uaordinary depreciation of the prodace of the soil? strange 
Vou. 36, and 
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and extraordinary he musteal! it. The supporters of the late 
Corn Act were in hopes of an advance of price; the opposer 
were fearful of it. He saw no reason why ove side shoul 
triumph over the other, for each was equally mistaken. Jy 
truib, that act, though it might hereafter prove to be useful, 
had been hitherto inoperative. There was no foreign corn jy 
the kiagdem but what might bave been here, whether that act 
had passed or not; nay, whatever corn there was Dow in the 
county, it could not produce any eflect, except as far as it pe 
presented a portion of inert capital. Foreign corn had been 
jong excluded from our markets; and yet voiwithsianding this 
exclusion, and notwithstanding the heavy pressure of iaxes and 
assessments, which had a natural teudency to force prices op 
words, yet how great and how rapid had been their declension! 
Was ne not, therefore, jt ustit hed iu speaking of that declension 
as strange and extraordinary? Li was so, it was ap anomaly in 
political cconomy. | here must be some coulterachlig cuuse 
or causes, It had been urged by some, that, in consequence of 
ihe low price of gold, the Bank of England was importing it 
in great Quantities, with a view tothe iesuumption of cash pay 
ynents; and that the Bank had therefore considerably con 
tracted its discounts. That such a measure would prodaess 
de pression in the price of all articles was most clear; for the 
greater the proportion of the civculauing medium, the less was 
its value, and consequently the less would it purchase: bat he 
dagubted the fact. bie bod, he thought, the best reason for be- 
lieving that the Bank of England had been as liberal in tts dis. 
counts as at avy former period ; aud as to the supposition that 
the Bank was acting otherwise at the mterference of govern 
anent, as had been asserted that morning, it was alinost unne 
cessary to say, that at al] eveuts it could not but be without 
foundation. It wasa geoverninent which would spurn to Inlet 
meddle with the commercial concerns of the Bank, which bet 
ter understood its duties than to throw obstacles in the way of 
exchange aud circulation, and which suliciently knew that w 
impede the internal irade of a country was to destroy its reve 
nues. But if the conduct of the Bank of England was not 
the cause, it might be asked what was? This question was not 
easy of solution. Was the following any thing like an auswet 
tot? Had there not been an abundant harvest in 1814, al 
though some part cf the produce was not in good condition? 
Was not much foreign corn, of the best kind, imported at that 
time, when the Corn Bill was considered as only postponed to 
another session; which cora, from its superior good) jess, ale 
tracted a sale in prelerence to our own, and thas left a great 
Guantity of our’s upon hand? Might not these circaimstanees 
have occasioned the fiist de pression of "price ; 3; and wiren once 
the price begau to fall, was it not easily conceivable that tt 
should 
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should fall very fast. The taxes. must be paid; these. and all 
other demands could not be postponed ; the banker is applied 
to for a loan, who, seeing that the crop is reduced in value, re- 
fuses aid; and while he inconveniences the farmer, be dimi- 
nishes the portion of circulating medium, and thus further re- 
daces the current prices of all goods. The corn must be car- 
ried to market, and sold at any rate. When numerous sellers, 
anxious from absolute necessity to dispose of their commo- 
dity, became competitors in the market, the price must una- 
yoidably sink very low indeed. And if to this circumstance it 
were added, that a great purchaser, who must buy, was nearly 
taken out of the market, the deplorable condition of the seller 
must be severely aggravated. ‘Tiere were no fleets or armies 
now to be fitted out for foreign service. Nay, a considerable 
armed force, which had been accustomed to be supplied with 
grain and meat purchased in our markets by the public con- 
tractors, Was now maintained upon the produce of the French 
soil. We used to have vendors who could afford not to sell, 
and purchasers who were obliged to purchase. We now had 
no purchasers who were immediately compelled to buy, but 
vendors who must sell without delay. In this statement might 
be found, perhaps, an explanation of the causes, or of some 
of them at Jeast, which have produced the present low price 
of grain. 

The next question, was, what was the proper remedy for the 
existing distress, and threatening ruin, of the landed interest? 
To his mind one of three ways only could be adopted. The 
first was to raise prices until they were proportionate to the 
rents, necessarily advanced as they were by the burthens Jaid 
upon the country in general, and upon the land in particular. 
The second was to lower the rents to the prices, by reducing 
those burthens. ‘The third was to adopt a course which is a 
mixture of the other two, viz. to lower as mach as possible the 
burthens apon land, and to allow the farmer an advance of 
price proportionate to the remaining weight of his outgoings. 

With respect to the first, he had heard a remedy proposed, 
which was the Jast that he should be inclined to adopt. To 
pitas much paper as possible into circulation, or, in other 
words, greatly to increase the circulating medium, bad been 
strongly recommended by very many sensible men ; by which 
neans the value of money would be lowered, and of course 
the price of commodities raised, and thus we should again give 
the farmer great prices for our provisions and Jabour; and our 
manufactured goods would again be so dear, as to disable us 
from a competition in foreign markets, which by the return ot 
peace were opened to as. To this plan he would on no account 
in any degree resort, unless compelled by the overbearing do- 
uinion of circumstances, 
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As to the second plain, namely, that of bringing down rents 
to prices, the manufacturer and commercialist would be well 
pleased with it. Ask them what was the remedy for the suffer. 
ings of the tenantry, aud their immediate auswer would be, let 
the landlords lower their rents, and all will be well; they raised 
them to an excessive height, and they are now called upon to 
forego the advantages they have enjoyed. ‘That a few persons 
raised their rents during the war in an overstrained degree, he 
was not inclined to deny : the generality, he believed, did not, 
The positive amount of rent was not the point to be considered, 
Rent might be positively high, and at the same time relatively 
low ; low when compared with the burthens imposed upon it, 
When taxes increased, could it be expected that while other 
classes demanded, and justly demanded, an increase in the art. 
cles in which they dealt, the landed interest alone should be 
passive? There was no time that the general mass of Jand- 
owners possessed greatcr advantage with their increased rents 
and high taxes, than they enjoyed with low rents and few bur 
thens. Indeed it mig!t easily be made to appear, from authen- 
tic documeyts, that rents had within the last twenty years 
borpe a far Jess proportion to the gross produce of the iand, 
than they had before that period. This outery against ihe 
Jandlord was altogether unjustifiable ; who only desired, like 
other dealers, a fair profii, one by which he could live himself, 
apd which was not inconsistent with the welfare of the other 
classes of his fellow subjects,and the prosperity of his country. 
But would this remedy of Jowering rents, answer the purposes 
of the manufacturing and commercial class; weuld it promote 
their well-understood, their permanent interesis? Would it 
make all well with them, to ase their own language ? The ho- 
nourable baronet apprehended that they would experience the 
very reverse. If the landlord abated his rent in so great a de 
gree as to meet the price to which grain was reduced, he must 
invke a considerable diminution in his expenditure. Would 
not those tradesmen with whom he had been accustomed to 
deal, find that the demand for their commodities bad been con- 
tracted, and would they notin their tarn cry out they were 
ruined ? The first in the class of sufferers would be the ven- 
dors of luxuries—their retrenchment would begin, and after- 
wards it would sextend its course—the merchant also would 
suffer—he would scarccly find purchasers for his goods at 
any rate, however low. And was not this, in part, the case al- 
ready? Many landlords had already considerably lowered their 
rents; and the commutations for tithes had, in many parishes, 
been reduced. A proportional economy in those who had 
made these abatements had followed. The tradesmen already 
proclaimed their suflerings—the towns already complained as 
loudly as the villages—and did not the distress of the manu- 
face 
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facturing and commercial class react upon the landed interest ? 
If they could not dispos e of their goods, or were obliged to 
sell them at reduced prices, they mast consume with greater 
economy, and therefore be purchasers in a diminished degree 
of the prodace of the soil. [n this universal distress the re- 
venues of the state would f li off, and sink into decay.  Pri- 
vate misery, when it prevailed to a great exient, was public 
weakness. Hence it was seen, that let the wheel of distress 
begin its motion frow any point, namely, from any description 
of men, it would not stop antil it had completed its round ; 

and that the intcrests of all classes were one and the in 
they were bound up together, and could not be separated, 
« W hy then are we to lies ir,” said the honourable baronet, 
“ of a struggle between the landed and ménied interests ? 
Why are jealousies between them to be excited? The pros- 
perity of the one includes the prosperity of the other, and one 
cannot suffer without inflicting injury upon the other. Let 
one endeavour to rise upon the ruins of the other, and both 
will be acommon wreck ; with this difference only, the class 
which produces food will be the longest liver. Let each give 
a liberal assistance to the other, and both will secure their own 
advantage, and the bencfit of that country, which gives to 
them their nutriment and support.” 

The honourable baronet next stated, that he was aware it 
might be said, “ the landowner will not long be obliged to 
practise a system of economy soruinous tothe other classes of 
society, The expence of what he consumes will be reduced, 
and thus he will be benefitted. That he will thus derive some 
relief, was certain. As yet that was not the case; there was 
no proportion between the present prices of grain and cattle, 
and those of bread and meat. The vendors of the necessaries 
of life were always the last to lower their prices, but they 
must yield at last. Others seeing their considerable profits, 
would set up in the same concern, and contenting themselves 
with more moderate advantages, would undersell them. Thus 
capital would come into competition with capital, and break 
down combination—then prices would fall. But this benefit, 
arising from the more cheap purchase of consumable articles, 
would be very far from removing, although it might alleviate, 
the distress consequent upon present prices, unless taxes and 
rates could be reduced to the state in which they were, when 
the same prices formerly prevailed. Then, and then only, 
would low prices of provision bring with them their usual 
blessings—cheap labour, cheap manutaciures, and flourishing 
commerce. But could zai reasonable man hope for on ree 
turn of those golden days! Though restored to peace, was 
there any ground to em ct a sufficient and adequate sealer 
of taxes aad other burthens? Reirenchment should, and he 
had 
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had no doubt would, be practised in every branch of the pub. 
lic expenditure. In the military and naval departments, the 
expence should, aud certainly wonld, be contracted, as far as 
was consistent with national safety, and with the maintenance 
of that military spirit essential to the independence of this 
conntry, and to the character which it held amongst nations, 
But was any one sanguine enough to think that taxes could be 
so far diminished, as to give material relief? The national debt 
had risen to such a height, that the very interest of it was now 
so great, as to make a vast load. of taxes inevitable ? He had 
heard it said, that the interest upon the debt might, by an act 
of the legislature, be lowered. low was this to be done in an 
honest. manner, without giving an option to the fundbolder ei- 
ther to consent, or to receive his capital at par ? A repeal of the 
taxes of the whole, or of a large portion, of the redeemed 
debt, amounting to more than two hundred and thirty millions, 
from which redemption the public had never yet felt any ad- 
vantage, would certainly be no trifling alleviation ; but in such 
case the sinking fund must be either entirely destroyed, or ter- 
ribly crippled in its movement. He knew no unexceptionable 
meihod of removing any considerable portion of existing 
burthbens, notwithstanding the cessation of war. 

What then remained, but to adopt a middle course? It ap- 
peared, that to make it the sole object to restore prices toa 
state adequate to former rents was at variance with the dictates 
of sound national policy, and should only be resorted to under 
circumstances of urgent and extreme necessily ; and that to 
jower rents would not be effectual to the removal of the evil, 
without such areduction of public burthens as was altogether 
impracticable and hopeless. While, therefore, we exerted our 
uttermost to relieve the country from the pressure of its bur- 
thens, we sliould teach ourselves to acquiesce in some advance 
of the present prices of wheat and other grain. The price of 
wheat was pow thesame, or nearly the same, as in the year 1792, 
before the breaking out of the war. The honourable baronet 
here entered into a statement, shewing how enormously the na- 
tional debt, the amnual taxes, and the poor-rates, had increased 
between that time and the present; and then asked, whether it 
was possible to do away the moustrous differences, except by 
the almost entire annihilation of the national debt, which was 
only to be accomplished by such means as no honest man 
could contemplate without abborrence. Taking this to be the 
fact, the houourable baronet observed, that iu order to induce 
a coutinued cultivation of our own soil, we must submit to pay 
a bighcr, perhapsamuch higher price for our grain than io 1792. 
We must, he said, unless we were willing that our own agricul- 
ture, the best basis of national strength, should quickly decay, 


and finally be destroyed; and that this great and powerful 
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nation, with iis increased population, should be compelled to 
depend for its very existence upon a precarious supply from 
foreign countries. 

One point only remained to be noticed. Ought this society, 
justly esteemed for the essential service it has rendered to the 

country, by having contributed so much to the improvement 
of its agriculture, to remain a silent, it could not be an indif- 
ferent spectator of the prevailing distress and impending ruin 
of the landed and farming interests. ‘The judgement of that 

day had pronounced othérwise—had pronounced that a public 
proceeding should be adopted. He should execute ibeir will 
with the same promptitude as on all former occasions, and 
nothing should be wanting on his part to give effect to it. 
With respect to the wound « occupaiion of the society, that in 

which it had been so eminently useful, he meant the keeping 
alive the spirit of agricultural improvement, he feared that lit- 
tle, if any thing, was to be done in that way during the ensuing 
year. They had heard that day several papers rejative to the use 
of berntclay asa manure. Of what use was it to exhort the 
farmer to try the effect of torrified clay on his arable land, 
when scarcely a motive for tillage was left? They had heard, 
also, an accouut of the Flemish mode of preventing blight in 
wheat, by preparations of copper; but of what avail was it 
to encourage experiments for the prevention of disease in 
wheat, when almost every inducement to sow it was at an end? 
The energies of the society could have, for some time tocome, 
little scope for action. The career of its success was checked; 
but “ we must not, therefore,” exclaimed the honourable baroe 
net, “ sleep at our posts. The interests of the country demand 
your vigilance ; and that consideration alone will, [am sure, 
prevent any relaxation of your zeal. As it is auch more dif- 
ficult to rouse and reanimate a spirit of agricultural experi- 
ment than to give it birth, it will be incumbent on us all to 
seize the first and every favourable opportunity for pursuing the 
great and laudable ends of our institution with renewed ar- 
dour and diligence.’ 

After making several other observations, the honourable ba- 
ronet concluded his speech, whicli was frequently interrupted 
by universal bursts of applause, and which was considered by 
all as one of the most eloquent, lominous, and impressive 
speeches ever heard within the walls of the society, with pro- 
posing as a toast—“* God speed the plough.” 


ee) 


THE PRETENDED DAUPHIN OF FRANCE. 


oo rumour recently revived on the continent of the Dau- 


phin of France, son of Louis XV L. being stillin existence, 
9 has 
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has brcught to light an old story current in France, and gene. 
rally believed, in the year 1800. A statement of facts, as they 
occurred at the time, has been preserved ever siace by one of 
the family of an eye witness, from whom the particulars were 
derived. The copy of the statement is as follows :—_ 

“ Tn January, 1800, a young drummer in the regiment of 
Bolgivioso,in the Austrian service, being garrisoned at Tortona, 
in Piedmont, was sentenced to run the guantlet three times for 
a slight fault; as the corporal went to flog him, the young 
aman said, that he had something of importance to commun). 
caie to the commander; they conducted him to the colonel of 
the regiment, to whom he declared that he was the dauphin of 
France, son of Louis XVI. that his intention had always been 
to m.ke himself known to nobody but his sister, who, he 
thouglt, was at Vienna, and who would alone know bim; but 
that he could not submit to so vile a punishment withcut mak. 
ing bimself known. He added, that the only favour which 
he asked, was, to be conducted to where his sister resided. The 
colonel, being much troubled, sent the young man to Melas, 
commander in chief, who had bis quarters at Turin. I was my. 
self there at that time, and [ will relate nothing that I have not 
seen or heard. The young man arrived at Turin in a fine 
coach, drewn by six horses, and was treated every where with 
the greatest respect : on his passing through Asti, he was re- 
cognised by an old Swiss of the palace of Versailles, who fell 
upon his knees, wetting them with tears, aud said, that he 
should be satisfied since he had been so happy as to see 
the son of his old master, whose death he had so often la 
mented. 

* At Tusin every one was permitted to see the young man, 
and [| wentand paid him a visit, accompanied by several friends; 
the day after his arrival, be was fatigued with visits trom many 
geutlemen of Piedmont; be told us what he was much pleased 
at seeing some Frenclimen, that our country was a very un 
fortunaic one, but that he hoped to return one day to Ver 

; 

Gullics, . 

“ f had seen the dauphin in 179i, and I recognised his 
features in the face of that young man: almost all those who 
had known him formerly, found it so. Somebody having his 
piciave in profile, which had been taken in the year 1791, we 
compared it, and found the resemblance perfect; the canse- 
queace was, thai he asked it of us, and we gave it bim. I de- 
sired him to relate to us by what succession of circumstances 
he was now at Torin, and this is what be told us. I will add 
all that 1 learned from him in several private conversations, it 
which | examined him very closely. He said he had been en- 
trusted to the care of Simon, a shoemaker. ‘That man, under 
eppwent bad treatment, concealed an unlimited devotedness 
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so him, and indemnified. him in private for the cruelties be 
seemed to exercise over him publicly. Simon having received 
orders from Robesspierre to poison the dauphin, took that op- 
portunity to keep him from his tormentors. He substituted a 
child of the same size and age, who had just died, and whose 
features were altered, attributing the effects of: it to the 
poison. i ts 

« Simon placed the dauphin in his house for several days ; 
‘and entrusted him afterwards to the care of one of his friends 
to conduct him to Bourdeaux. He gave him asum of money, 
aod charged the dauphia above all things to make himself 
known to no one bui his sister, and to take patience ’till'a time 
should arrive when he could see her again; an event, said he, 
which must one day or other take place, . Having arrived at 
Bourdeaux, they embarked, and sailed to Corsica, At that 
place, his attendant died, and being in distress, he was com- 
pelled to engage as a servant in acoffee-house, at Bastia.” He 
remained there fora little time, and having heard that his sis- 
ter resided at Vienna, he used all his efforts to gather money, 
to see her again ; he afterwards embarked. and sailed to Ve- 
nice: having there obtained passports for Vienna, he attempted 
to travel thither on foot; but the commencement of hostilities 
in 1799, having filled Italy with Austrian recruits and camp 
followers, Xc, the young wan had the misfortune of being sur- 


_ rounded by one of their bands; upon his refusal to engage, 


they crueily treated him, and their couduct terminated in tak- 
ing away his papers and money ; so being without resources, 
he was compelled to engage in the regiment before mentioned, 
in which hecould only be received as a drummer, on account 
of his age, 140r 15. This is whatithe young man told us 
with the voice of trath, and at the same time with so much ap- 
parent indifference, as if ke cared not a sous whether his 
hearers belicved him or not. The kind of little court which 
had formed arround him never omitted to address him by the 
title of Monsieur le‘Dauphin, or Monscigaeur. All the respec- 
table ladies in Turis’ went to see him, and every one offered 
to provide him with cloathes, linen, &c. Several offered him 
money, which he reliised. The greater number among those 
who saw and spoke to him, really remained in the persoasion 
thet he was the son of Louis XVI. as to myself, who saw him 
without prepessession, [ declared that | was much ewbarrassed 


what Opinion to form of him. The whole exterior of the young 


man corresponded with whathe said. The resemblance of his 
face was perfect; and a person who had formerly been attach- 
ed to the French court having observed, that he oucht to have 
a scat in the skin on account of a fall which he had in the 
great stairs at Versailles, we really found a slight scar on the 
place in question; he had besides the gait common to all the 
Vou. 56. M Bour- 
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Bourbons, a majestic air, his skin exceedingly fair, and upon 
the whole possessing rare personal qualities. 

“ General Melas had dispatched a courier to Vienna, to the 
emperor, in order to know what conduct he ought to pursue, 
He received ordérs to have the young man examined by a 
court-martial. ‘They told him at first, that if he confessed the 
trath he would be forgiven, but if they proved he had tolda 
falsehood he would be shot. He persisted in saying he was 
the dauphin of France, son of Louis XVI. and asked nothing 
else but to be conducted where his sister resided, From that 
time the public no longer had liberty to visit bim, and a few 
days after a rumour was circulated that he had confessed that 
he was the sou of a watch-maker at Versailles. However, he 
told a friend of mine, wha took the opportunity to speak to 
him while they “ere conducting him to. prison, that it was 
false: and that he had confessed nothing contradictory to 
what he bad at first said. Nevertheless be was sentenced by 
the court martial, composed of Austrian officers, to run the 
gauntlet three times on St. Charles’s-squure, 

* The ladies of the town, wito had interested themselves in 
his happiness, went and asked General Melas for his pardon, 
who consenied he should only pass once: he was accordingly 
conducted to St. Charles’s square to suffer his punishment; 
and a person worthy of faith, who approached very near bin 
at that momen!, told me that when the corporal took off his 
shirt, he exclaimed “ What an indignity for a Bourbon!” 
From that time the young than disappeared, and nobody knew 
what had become of hii,” 





TURKIES. 


E turkey, which makes so distingujshed a dish on the 
festive board at this season of the year, is a native of 
America, and was first introduced into Bacoge from Mexico 
in the year 1524, This fine bird. still abounds in the unculti- 
vated country behind Virginia, and unfrequented spots-at the 
back of the sonthern provinies ; here they commonly weigh 
about 30lbs. each, and have been met with in flocks of more 
than 5000: the Indians make clothing of their feathers, twist- 
ing the inner «ebs into a strong double thread of the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree, which appears like matting, rich 
and glossy, and: as'fine as silk shag. 


POETRY. 
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CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 


l REAK forth with joy! O Sion sing! 
Arise! thy light, thy glory’s come} 

Thy promis’d Saviour, Gad, and King, 
The Great Redeemer! claims thy song, 

Hark! from the skies! how angels sound 

Glad tidings to the world around? 

Christ is botn, the Sov’reign Lord; 

Peace and love to inan restor’d, 


Ye Heav’ns be glad! let earth rejoice! 

t ev'ry tongue express his name! 
Awake to transpert ev’ry voice! 

Th’ eterna} Prince of Beace proclaim, 

Let Sion now prepare her songs, 
For lot the King of Glory comest 
‘The bless’d Immanuel! Prince Divine! 
The light that shal) fur evet shine. 


Before him fiy the shades of night ; 
The pow’rs vf ain ahd deash recede; 
He comes the Gentiles’ shining light! 
The mighty, mighty God decreed! 
Earth’s utmost bounds his truth shall hear, 
And to the throne of grace appear: 
For Jesus comes with pow’r to save, 
And lift the wretched from the grave. 


Before th’ incarnate Saviour’s throne 

The hymn of adorstion:raise— 
Redemption’s work i his:alone, 

And bis alone salvation’s praise. 
Then let mankind’s united song 
From gratitude’s emotion come : 

For nvercy’s stream shall ever flow 
*Till all the healing gtace shail know. 


Coldridge, December, 1815. J. CHAPPLE, 
; 
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ODE ON THE NEW ¥EAR. 


OW oft successive bas the sun. 

His anneal course unwearied run! 
And still, with each revolving yoar, 
Grasp’d Mars his shield, and pois’d his speas ! 
Sell ¢ Bellona call’d to arms, 
And §il'd the world with war's alarms! 
But happier soenes pow rise to view, 
And shew a prospect—fair and new! 
Peace, with her olive-branch, descends, 
And on the new.born year attends, 
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Bids his tremendous portals close, 


Stern Janus melts at hnman wues j.. 
And gives the harrass’d world repose | 


Well,empress of the sea-girt reiga, 
Which worlds in arms assail in vain, 
Well may’st thou reat on high thy crest, 
Aad conscious triumph swell thy breast ; 
For thou, unaw’d, hast still maintaio’d 
The strife, and still the vict’ry gain’d! 
Thy valour, with resistless hand, 

Has conquer’d what thy wisdum plann’d; 
Through thee the continent is free, 

And Europe owes its peace to thee! 


Exult then, empress of the isles! 

Where freedom on her children smilest 
Where ocean, from his watery bed, 
Emerging, crowns with wreaths thy head! 
Exult, and be this still thy boast, 

That all along thy sea-wash’d coast, 

Thy sons their joyal zeal evince, 

True to their country and their prince! 








A DIALOGUE. 





#*4N ZESAR! why do yon bark all night > 
It makes me fret to hear you.” 
** Why, Master, if I guess aright, 
My tale will riot much cheer you. 


Suppose yourself without a bed, 
/ithout a supper too, 
Chain’d toa watéh-box by the head, 
Should we not bear from you? 


Since Tom is sucha thoughtless elf, 
And Susan so unfeeling, 

I beg you’li saterfere yourself, 
And let them spend a shilling! 


A little straw wauld keep the wiad 
Vrom searching te my bones; 

And a meal-puddipg 1 should tiad |, 
Better to lick than stones, "" 


Whea winter grim opes. wide his mouth, 
And snow comes thick and doublg, 
To turn my Kennel to the south ~ 
e Were not a deal of trouble. 


But if, well seev*d, you nap tao sound— 
Oh! Maste#, do nof féar it, 

There’s aot a fogt comes.on the prowad 
But, though asleep, I hear it ” 


: . 
——+ 








-———_ 


Singular Epitaph at Stoney Stratford, Bucks. 


EADER, pass on, noridly waste thy time 
iu reading, jingling verse, of coarser chy me; 
What sow | am this Ménument assures, 
What once 1 wsaets wo concera of your*s. 
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